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EDGAR DEGAS 


Femme 4 sa Toilette 
Pastel: 264 x 30 ins. 





In the Summer Exhibition of French Paintings of the 19th and 20th 
Centuries at The O'Hana Gallery, 13 Carlos Place, W.1. 


















JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 


ot quality Antiques in Scotland 
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A singularly small Antique Sheraton Mahogany Bureau with 
fitted interior, It is only 24 inches long, 18 inches deeo 
and 36 inches high. 

An Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard with shaped front. Length 
5 feet 6 inches, depth at centre 26.5 inches, height 35 inches r 
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An Antique Sheraton Mahogany double Corner A small Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Dressing An interesting set of six Antique Queen Anne iy 

Cupboard with astragal door above and panelled Table with shaped serpentine top and sides. Single Chairs in oak, They have loose upholstered 

door below. Extreme height 6 feet 10 inches, Length 27 inches, depth 17 inches, height 28.5 ins seats and require a final covering. 

width of front ap Fog) —_ at back at each 

je inches, 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


feiephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
RER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 
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G Diamond spray Brooch 

Diamond Ear-rings 

Amethyst and chrysolite Ear-rings 
Diamond Brooch 

Diamond and enamel Brooch 
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Antique Jewellery. There is much 


to attract the interest of the con- 


| 


noisseur and collector in this dis- 
play, and visitors are welcome at 


all times. 


| GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 
112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 
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RALPH COX 


Op 7 Custle Aild 


< Zencoln 
Telephone 22463 





Child’s chair in Elm. Circa 1620. £60 
We have just acquired an interesting collection of Child- 
size Yew-tree windsor chairs priced from £12 to £18. 











Unique Complete Collection 





of 


WORCESTER - DOUGHTY 
BIRD PORTRAITS IN CHINA 


and 


Permanent Exhibition of 
Dr. WALL WORCESTER 
from the PERRINS MUSEUM 
on view at Worcester House 

30 Curzon Street, W.1 


Open from 11th June until 28th August, 1959 
10.0 a.m. to 5.0 p.m. except Sundays 





























J. B. Jongkind. Panel 74 x 93 ins. Signed and dated 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd 


OLD MASTERS 


26 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Tel: Hyde Park 5744 


Cables: Norfishart, London 























Painting by J. Milnes-Smith 1959 


Paintings by 
JOHN MILNES-SMITH and JOHN PLUMB 


Also Five Italian Artists from Rome. 


ACCARDI : CONTE : DORAZIO : SANFILIPPO 





TURCATO until July 11th 
GORDON HOUSE : SHEMZA July |3th—Ausg. Ist 
NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 


4 SEYMOUR PLACE 
11 a.m.—6 p.m. daily 


MARBLE ARCH LONDON, W.1 
Enquiries : Paddington 6327 























CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Friday, July 17th 


IMPORTANT OLD ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER 


Sold by Order of 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF EXETER, K.C.M.G. 


removed from 


Burghley House, Stamford, Lincolnshire 


— 
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- A James I steeple cup and cover, 1609, 198 in. high. A German standing cup and cover, Augsburg, circa 1550, 16% in. high. 

‘ 

Illustrated Catalogues (12 plates) 65. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 
th ’ 
CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 

1 8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
327 


Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 
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ARTISTS OF FAME 
AND 


PROMISE 


Annual Exhibition 


Partl July 9th to August 8th 


Part II August 20th to Sept 9th 


THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQ., LONDON 











THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


Paintings 
by 


YEATS ADLER ZACK 


Agents 
for 


HILTON 
FROST 
WYNTER 
HERON 
BELL 

HILL 
MACKENZIE 
BARKER 


FRINK 

HERON 
ADAM.-TESSIER 
MITCHELL 


LONDON 


REGent 1719 


paintings 


sculpture 


2 CORK STREET 











ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 











Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 














By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth Il 


: By Appointment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mary 
the Queen Mother 


LTD 
93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO and at 138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


) 


A fine Elizabethan Cup, London 1573 
Maker’s Mark AK Conjoined 


See English Goldsmiths and their Marks, by Sir Charles J. Jackson, page 97 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 











BIRO ATTILA G.C. KIRCHBERGER 
GEORG-KARL PFAHLER FRIEDRICH SIEBER 
4th August—22nd August 


7 Porchester Place 


Drian Gallery 





drian 


abstract art art abstrait 


abstrakte kunst 
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Painting by Krajcberg 


Three Brazilian Artists 
CHAVES PIZA KRAJCBERG 
14th July—!st August 


Five German Artists 


Marble Arch London W2 
Daily 10 a.m.—6 p.m. 





WANTED 


KEN WEBSTER 

17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

GARRARD & CO. LTD. 

112 Regent Street, London, W.1 Reg. 3021 
Crown Jewellers, are particular'y interested to purchase Table Silver 
such as Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and 
Forks, Candlesticks, Cande'abra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewe'lery. Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring Regent 3021, and arrange for an experienced 
valuer to call. Personal visits also welcome to London showrooms. 


Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Sh of particul interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 





























The Quarter Jack Antiques Utd. 
(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 
6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 | 


Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 






























ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 























JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
Exhibition of Recent Works 


NEVILLE MENDELSON 


July 1st — August Ist 


also 


Mixed Summo-r Exhibition 





60 George St., Baker St., W.1 


Daily 9—6 (WELBECK 5651) Sats. 9—12 






































grabouski gallery 


SUMMER COLLECTION 1959 


until August 5 


Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. except Sunday 


84 Sloane Avenue, Chelsea, London, $.W.3 











June 29th to July 18th. 


GEORGE FULLARD DRAWINGS 
KARL WESCHKE PAINTINGS 
JOHN DAVISON PAINTINGS 


July 20th to August 15th. 


THE VISCERAL IMAGE 

THE NEW ROMANTICS 
EDDIE WOLFRAM (PAINTER) 
MICHAEL FOLEY (DRAUGHTSMAN) 
ISAAC WITKIN (SCULPTOR) 
PETER DALE (POET) 


Woodstock Gallery 


16 Woodstock Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 4419 
Daily 10—6 Sats 10—1 







































WILDENSTEIN EXHIBITION: 


Highly Important Paintings 
by 
Rembrandt, Boucher, Cezanne 


Hals, Guardi, Gauguin 


and others 


until 31 July 1959 


147, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 0602 


Daily 10—5.30 Saturday 10—1 














































ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A very fine antique Transylvanian 
rug, all over palmette design in 
gold and red. Size, 7 ft. 6 in. by 
5 ft. 


Specialists in Antique 


Oriental and Guropean Carpets and Rugs 
Tapestries and Needlework 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 4951 
Telegrams: Viartlerie, Piccy, London 









































SOTHEBY’S 


announce the Sale on Thursday 16th July, of 


FINE FABERGE HARDSTONE ANIMALS 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES & GOLD SNUFF BOXES 


the property of PRINCE RADZIWILL and other owners 


A large Faberge Agate figure of a Marabou, 7} in. Workmaster Henrik Wigstrom 


Illustrated Catalogue (7 plates) 3s. 6d. Plain Catalogue 6d. post free 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 














CURRENT SHOWS 
THE ROMANTIC MOOD 





Romanticism in France, for all its 
sound and fury, its young men demand- 
ing, “Who shall deliver us from the 
Greeks and Romans”, had a certain 
theatrical unreality. Romanticism in the 
Teutonic countries is a pathological sym- 
ptom of diseased imagination. Romanti- 
cism in Britain is a native cast of thought 
to which we swing back with the utmost 
rapidity after any temporary aberration. 
With us it is a spirit, not a label; a way 
of life, not a war-cry. In this mood of 
unabashed Chauvinism one hails the wis- 
dom of making The Romantic Move- 
ment the theme for our contribution to 
the Council of Europe series of exhibi- 
tions planned to demonstrate the inter- 
woven pattern of European culture. Or- 
ganised by the Arts Council on behalf of 
the Foreign Office, the exhibition is 
divided between the Tate Gallery and 
that of the Arts Council itself at St. 
James’s Square, since, alas! the galleries 
which should have held it on the Traf- 
algar Square site are still a hole in the 
ground and an unofficial competition in 
a Sunday newspaper. Arranged to last 
until the end of September the exhibition 
is an exciting affair, and, as I have in- 
dicated, is a triumph for British painting. 

Turner, the most truly romantic pain- 
ter in European art, runs away with the 
show. His lifetime, 1775 to 1850, is the 
period chosen, and during those years 
the movement reached its height. Tur- 
ner himself enthrals us by his entire de- 
votion to everything which we can 
associate with romanticism in its most 
universal aspects: the grandeur of 
mountains, of the sea, of storms, every- 
thing wherein earth, air, fire and water 
offered the challenge of the elemental to 
a painter’s brush. It was his glory that he could first achieve 
the heights of classical control in competition with the best of 
Claude, and then pass on to this realm of unbridled nature 
and, as it were, ride out the storm. The Slave Ship, loaned 
from Boston and our own Tate Gallery pictures in this final 
mood are the greatest romantic painting in the world, alike 
in matter and in manner. It is of the essence of this pain- 
ting that there should be feeling in it, emotion which informs 
the manner and gives its own quality to the sheer technique. 
Not without significance, even though a little arbitrarily, the 
organisers have looked back from their allotted period nearly 
two centuries to include Rubens’s Hero and Leander, loaned 
by the Matthiesen Gallery, for, apart from the deeply roman- 
tic subject and its theme of love and death, Rubens was a 
great romantic painter. His swirling brushstrokes as he con- 
ceives men and horses in battle or hunting the lion, his ex- 
plosive Baroque splendour, is essentially romantic. Dela- 
croix was his eventual heir. He, too, saw the romanticism 
he so passionately advocated as an affair of the passions of 


AND COMMENTS 


By HORACE SHIPP 
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Saint Ferome in the Wilderness, by Joachim Patinir. 


On exhibition at Wildenstein’s Galleries 


battles and the hunt, and expressed it with the same emphasis 
of paint. His famous Massacre of Scio, from the Louvre, 
and his Lion Hunt, loaned from Boston, carries on the theme 
and the style. 

War, tragedy, passion, horror: how many aspects there 
are of this romantic mood! All have a certain element of 
the uncontrolled, of man versus the beyond-man, either in 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


We must apologise for the extreme slimness of this month’s 
‘Apollo’, which has been made inevitable by the dispute in 
the printing industry; but we count ourselves fortunate to 
have been able to produce even an ‘emergency’ issue. By 
way of compensation, the editorial articles which would noz- 
mally have appeared in July will be included in an extra large 
number as Soon as circumstances permit. 











CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 

nature or in the undisciplined forces of his own dark spirit. 
If war is a theme, as with Goya; and murder as with Fuseli 
(that out and out romantic whose Murdered Woman and the 
Furies loaned from Zurich is featured in a gallery devoted to 
horrors); sheer strangeness also belongs to this terra incog- 
nita, Blake’s Soul of a Flea is here to remind us that the 
English poet-painter found the world of the imagination as 
real as that of the reason which he despised and against 
which he revolted. 

Much of the best of the preponderant British contribution 
succeeds, however, in being truly romantic without recourse 
to the outrageous or the bizarre. It turns to nature and sees 
it not merely as realistic fact, but in the spirit of awe and 
marvel at ever-changing beauty. That begins back in the 
eighteenth century when Wilson and Alexander Cozens found 
romance in the grandeur of mountains without any adventi- 
tious aid of bandits or the terror of storm. Cozens Land- 
scape with a Dark Hill from the Fitzwilliam is a quietist pic- 
ture, but steeped in the poetic romanticism typically English. 
So are the Samuel Palmer works, and Joseph Wright of 
Derby’s moonlight scenes. Not least the wealth of the Con- 
stables. All this is nature plus emotion, the lyric mood which 
gave us the Lake Poets, the Norwich School of painters, the 
unforced loveliness of the great water-colourists, and sup- 
remely John Constable. Here, even more than in the spec- 
tacular conceptions of a John Martin ravishing legend and 
literature and his own tremendous imagination for romantic 
themes, may be the supreme English offering. In the un- 
assuming artistry which entirely fulfils itself even while it is 
being apparently subordinated to literal description there is 
greatness. 


THE PICTURESQUE AT KENWOOD 

An interesting prelude to this romantic attitude to land- 
scape is the summer exhibition at Kenwod House devoted 
to William Gilpin and the Picturesque. The Picturesque 
was itself a romantic conception, a kind of false dawn of 
romanticism; and William Gilpin was its chanticleer, though 
he was not himself a great artist, being too monotonously 
given to small scale sepia drawings executed almost to a for- 
mula. That formula of picture-making from a synthesis of 
elements, themselves romantic enough—the crags, peaks, 
rivers and trees of the Lake district, the ruins reminiscent of 
classicism—resulted in scenes apparently romantic, but actu- 
ally making no appeal to the imagination beyond the charm 
of a piece of picture art. In fact it was as fundamentally 
artificial as the classicism which it superseded. Yet it showed 
the doors of the mind opening to the grandeur and the awe 
of nature which was to be the raison d’etre for the landscape 
painting of the romantics who followed. 

Thus the exhibition at Kenwood leads naturally on to 
those at the Tate and the Arts Council Gallery, and this 
country parson with his head crammed with ideas and 
theories, his pen, pencil and brush ever busy creating pictures 
of perfect taste—either in league with nature as he carefully 
rearranged her effects, or, more comfortably, from the selec- 
ted bric-a-brac stored in his impeccable mind—was really 
building greater than he knew. 


THE CONTEMPORARY PICTURESQUE 

It may well be one of the troubles with art today that so 
many artists are pinioned by their own picturesque. That it 
is infinitely varied as each artist chooses the elements which 
for him make a picture is at once a merit and a danger. 
And how varied it is. A mixed exhibition of Impressionist 
and Post-Impressionist work such as that at the O’Hana 
Gallery necessitates a re-adjustment of mind as one passes 
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from picture to picture; whilst to pass from, say, the Michael 
Ayrton showing at both the Leicester and the Redfern to 
James Taylor at the Lefevre, Henri Martin at the Kaplan, 
or Ghiglion Green at the Wilton Gallery is to move over into 
different worlds. 

The O’Hana is full of important things. As so often 
happens in a mixed exhibition of this kind I found my thrills 
less with the great names and obviously impressive works 
than with lesser paintings. Thus, if the Cezanne Cing Baig- 
neuses left me rather cold I responded warmly to Henri- 
Edmond Cross’s painting Le Potager, to an early Dufy 
Still Life with Bananas (we are growing to appreciate his 
early, more solid work), and a most delightful Camille Pis- 
sarro of Dieppe Harbour. Many of the works exhibited in 
this exhibition are comparatively small in size, so that the 
impression left is of intimacy and charm. Not least impo- 
sing were the two paintings of Longchamps Racecourse, the 
Inauguration, one of the three painted by Boudin in 1858 
as a commission from the Duc de Morny, and a Parade des 
Mannequins a Longchamps by Raoul Dufy belonging to 
1925. The Boudin is particularly delightful. 

The James Taylor exhibition at the Lefevre proved again 
how good painting can be when an English vision is united 
with a Parisian concern for technical quality. Taylor is get- 
ting a reputation for non-stop success. One imagines that 
he is a slow painter, for there is careful work in every inch 
of this Neo-Realism, the kind which cannot be hurried. He, 
too, is a romantic. His impressions of crumbling tenement 
houses have a faint echo of James Pryde, though he has so 
clearly evolved his own style in that circle which is gathered 
around Rebeyrolle that I do not suppose he has ever con- 
sidered Pryde, and his delicate colour and tone are much 
more gay and less sinister. One or two Still Lifes of paint 
pots and other impedimenta of the artist’s table spread lightly 
across a large light canvas were especially successful; some 
studies of seated figures less so, since his characteristic 
method of broken colour patches does not convey the delicate 
modelling of the human body. A good British painter, how- 
ever, and one whom for once Paris has not ruined. 


MICHAEL AYRTON, PAINTER AND SCULPTOR 

With paintings at the Redfern and bronzes and queer wax- 
and-bone low reliefs at the Leicester we have opportunity 
for yet another appraisal of Michael Ayrton. The paintings 
proved a little hard and chalky. He has none of the sensu- 
ous quality of the paint which one finds so attractive in 
James Taylor’s art. Against this must be set the classic 
nobility of design. Greece with its hard, almost cruel light 
and arid earth may account for both the shortcoming and 
this virtue. In the bronzes and the strange Surrealist reliefs 
Michael Ayrton has something exciting and novel. The mo- 
ment of tension of the body in acrobatics or athletics is his 
theme in the bronzes, as it was with Degas’ dancing figures. 
Ayrton, too, keeps very near the sketch, and thus remains 
an impressionist. The experiments in wax with embedded 
bones stand somewhere between pictures and sculpture. He 
explains his complicated technique of work on the wax with 
an acetylene flame: an invention producing fascinating 
results. 

Novelty of another kind is the playful, yet serious, pain- 
tings of Ghiglion Green showing at the Wilton Gallery. They 
are at first glance amusing with their stunted Henri Rousseau 
figures set against building and on roads of which every 
stone is delineated. Then the artistry reveals itself. When 
he does a large work such as the J] de la Cite, the archi- 
tectural detail, at once naive and natural, is embodied in a 
noble composition. 





NOTES FROM PARIS AND LONDON 
By JEAN YVES MOCK 


JACQUES VILLON AT THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 


Jacques Villon was born in 1875. He received a very good 
education, and began to paint after receiving his law degree. 
He found Impressionism at first ideally suited to his sensibility 
and his measured and refined temperament. But it was Cubism 
which definitively oriented his oeuvre. Cubism helped to order 
his lively and prudent sensibility: for like Poussin, Villon 
seems always to have sought order above all things. 

From the beginning, Jacques Villon has always done en- 
graving. To earn his livelihood he used to do popular prints 
and reproductions of famous paintings. But if he has remained 
faithful to the graphic medium it was because this means of 
expression suited his nature. His character—patient, sensitive, 
intuitive—has found its fullest flowering in those monochro- 
matic variations which reveal and discipline a sense of observa- 
tion capable of abstracting an emotion and transcribing its 
acuity and richness. 


CLUB DU TABLEAU AT THE GALERIE NORVAL 


The Club du Tableau has been created by M. Jacques Norval, 
the director of the Galerie Norval. This is not just an ordinary 
club, says M. Norval: it is an association which will bring 
aid and support to young painters whether they work in Paris, 
the provinces, or even abroad. People will be able to purchase 
their paintings at modest prices. Once a year a critics’ prize 
will be given. The first year’s prize has been awarded to 
Jean Joyet and La Vernéde. 


Fig. II. Picasso. Les Pigeons, 1957. 
Galerie Louise Leiris 


SINGIER AT THE GALERIE DE FRANCE 


Singier’s canvases are always characterised by intensity, calm 
and balance. They are decorative in spirit perhaps, but in such 
a frank and acute manner that they are extremely sympathetic. 
Their composition is clear, sharp and clean. Their geometric 
forms are balanced in relation to an extremely simple graphism 
which creates them, surrounds them neatly, and links them 
one to the other in a playful, humorous manner. It is diffi- 
cult to describe Singier’s paintings. The simplicity of their 
geometric forms which interlock, compensate, and mutually 
interpenetrate is in contrast with the flatness of their ordering; 
together they create a real sense of enchantment, of life, and a 
stimulating vivacity: a féerie of brilliant tones which are re- 
lated one to the other with great refinement. Decorative though 
it may be, Singier’s painting is always surprising and exciting, 
and it is this excitement which enables him to escape the charge 
of preciosity. 


10 YEARS OF ACTIVITY AT THE GALERIE FACCHETTI 


The 10th anniversary of the Facchetti gallery was commem- 
orated by a very brief exhibition. This modest celebration— 
it only lasted seven days—consisted of canvases by thirteen 
painters, some gouaches and drawings by the sculptor Gilioli, 
and several sculptures by Stalhy. The ensemble was unified 
in the consciousness of “informal” painting—that of Fautrier, 
Michaux, Mathieu, Pollock or Laubiés. Today we can feel 
the enormous impact of this kind of painting—and we can see 
more clearly its rejection of that painting of the 30’s which had 
not transcended Cubism, as well as its concomitant return to 
some of the values of the later Monet. IJnformel painting’s 
greatest quality is perhaps the poetic force with which it can 
convey the inexpressible. After its brief revolutionary begin- 

Fig. I. Do.Beavu. Fleurs nings, its forms have evolved: [art informel has conquered 
Galerie Norval its norms, its language, and its form. Of all these artists, this 
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Fig. III. Cortor. Composition, 1959. 


Galerie Jacques Massol 


Watercolour. 


development is particularly noticeable with Dubuffet and 
Kemeny. The latter has created a kind of indescribable relief- 
painting which is characterised by its great diversity of spirit. 
Its importance has not yet been sufficiently recognised. 


PICASSO AT THE GALERIE LOUISE LEIRIS 


These recent canvases by Picasso are variations on Velasquez’ 
painting Las Meninas. In this work (now in the Prado) Vel- 
asquez depicted himself painting the Infanta and her suite; 
he also showed Philip 'V and his Queen watching the scene. 
The first of Picasso’s series was painted between the 17th of 
August and the 30th of December, 1957, in grisaille. The 
others in the series are enlarged or distorted details. One can 
see the progressive invasion of Velasquez’ space by that of 
Picasso’s atelier. These paintings are a stylisation of Picasso’s 
own painting of the last 20 years, but their freshness and free- 
dom of treatment of colour are reminiscent of the late Matisse. 
These rather acid canvases are a kind of inspired improvisation 
comparable to that which Louis Armstrong and a jazz band 
might make on a Brahms symphony. 


CoRTOT AND LACASSE AT THE GALERIE JACQUES MASSOL 


Cortot’s recent water-colours are full of charm, but they are 
often too pretty. They are a kind of drawn architecture, 
transformed into a brilliant mosaic of transparent colours with 
endlessly tiered perspectives evoking imaginary cities. Their 
delicacy of colour creates fine harmonies; the real and the un- 
real are superimposed. Cortot is perhaps too skilful, and lacks 
reserve and restraint. These qualities, however, can be found 
in some of his more recent works where his usual themes are 
treated in a stronger firmer style. 

The current exhibition is devoted to Lacasse. This artist is 
now 65. He has led a very adventurous life, but his little 
known oeuvre is no less adventurous. From 1930 he has 
painted post-cubist geometrical abstractions which were to 
have a strong influence on artists like Poliakoff. Lacasse’s 


. 
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work is luminous, rich in colour, simple. As he has said: 
“In art the simpler the means, the more the form takes on 
strength. Every true artist is fascinated by the indefinable 
beauty of light. He constantly and unknowingly eliminates 
the visual object which has concealed from him the universal 
aspect of life.” 


DUNCAN GRANT AT THE TATE GALLERY 


This retrospective exhibition covers the whole career of 
Duncan Grant. He was, of course, a well-known figure of 
the Bloomsbury group. Here and there his oeuvre seems 
curiously faded. His drawings are sometimes skilful, and 
occasionally one sees a beautifully drawn nude. But often they 
are only rather messy. His oils—portraits and landscapes— 
bear witness to the successive styles in painting of the last 50 
years. This would not matter so much if only one could feel 
that he, like Lily Briscoe in Virginia Woolf’s To the Lighthouse 
had had his vision: “There it was—her picture. Yes, with 
all its greens and blues, its lines running up and across, its 
attempt at something . . . she looked at the steps; they were 
empty; she looked at her canvas; it was blurred. With a 
sudden intensity, as if she saw it clear for a second, she drew 
a line there, in the centre. It was done; it was finished. Yes, 
she thought, laying down her brush in extreme fatigue, I have 
had my vision.” 


BACON AND WOLS AT THE HANOVER GALLERY 


It is a very revealing experience to see exhibited together 
paintings by Francis Bacon and water-colours by Wols. 
Bacon’s work is to some extent derived from German expres- 
sionist painting. It expresses—in images that are often pathe- 
tic but sometimes too anecdotal or simply melodramatic— 
a personal mythology which succeeds in transcending his ob- 
session with nothingness, death, and the inevitability of des- 
truction, be it of life or love. Beyond its images, this myth- 
ology is reunited ultimately with the universality of the human 
condition. That Francis Bacon has already realised the frag- 
ments of an important oeuvre cannot be doubted. Whether 
he is a great painter is still in the lap of the gods. His next 
works will probably give us the answer. 

Wols’ oeuvre is concerned in a completely different way with 
the same kind of anguish and a no less profound sense of 
fatality. But Wols’ spirit and sensibility have slanted his work 
on the one hand toward the refinement and dépouillement of 
a measured and lyrical abstraction, whose serenity recaptures 
the grace and finesse of oriental poetry and painting, and on 
the other hand towards a bursting of form, colour and line in 
a kind of painful, voluntary and plastic sadism. The art of 
Francis Bacon is often one of satiety, mixed with an elemental 
and powerful feeling. Its effectiveness often proceeds from a 
technical trouvaille which he repeats from one painting to an- 
other, such as his vague obliteration of surface colour which 
gives the impression that the image is sliding over itself. In 


273 x 3834 ins. 


Fig. IV. KANDINSKY. Paradise, 1909. 
Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. 


































































some works, the art of Wols can be seen to presuppose this 
satiety, but it stops more clearly and sharply on the note of 
distress, on a sort of distress fascinated by its own solitude 
which suddenly changes into a terrible and dazzling beauty. 


FLEUR COWLES AT THE ARTHUR JEFFRESS GALLERY 


Miss Fleur Cowles is the author of The Case of Salvador 
Dali. Her book is an adroit mixture of compilation and per- 
sonal views on the celebrated painter. Miss Cowles is famous 
as one of the important figures in the magazine world: her 
short-lived Flair and her husband’s sturdier Look. But Miss 
Cowles is also a painter. She paints flowers and landscapes 
with precision, refinement and preciosity. 


JACK SMITH AT THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY 


Several years ago Jack Smith, John Bratby and Edward 
Middleditch seemed to form the nucleus of a realist, or rather, 
a social realist school. Today their differences seem more im- 
portant than their similarities; each has followed his own 
temperament, and progressively the group has lost its unity. 
Of the three, Jack Smith is the one who appears to attach 
the most importance to abstract values and to the problems 
of rendering light. This retrospective covers the last ten years’ 
activity of this young painter (he is only 31), and it emphasizes 
most his recent work. However, several figurative canvases 
have also been included. They are well done, but their vacuity 
perhaps explains the emptiness one senses in his non-figurative 
works. These latter are serious and respectable, but it is diffi- 
cult to see to what they correspond, or with what they are 
concerned. The longer one looks at them, the more they seem 
gratuitous and ultimately unnecessary. 


EUROPEAN MASTERS AT THE MARLBOROUGH GALLERY 


All the great names of European painting have been united 
for the Marlborough’s summer exhibition. The danger of this 
kind of show is that so often the quality of the paintings is 
not as high as that of the artists. In other words, it is difficult 
to resist the temptation of showing inferior works by great 
painters. Or, to put it more charitably, it is often difficult for 
a gallery to gather together at any one time major works by 
such a large number of great painters. But it is a pleasure to 
be able to record that the Marlborough’s 1959 summer exhibi- 
tion is the best they have ever held. All the paintings are 
good or have an historical interest; some are superb. It is 
difficult to single out the most important works: a Bonnard, 
a Rouault, a Gauguin, a Gris? Some very beautiful and very 
rare Klees? An early Viaminck? A 1909 Kandinsky of res- 
trained lyrical beauty and magnificent colour? Each must 
make his own choice; there is something for everybody. 





































































Fig. V. Mary Brooks. Composition,1959. 
Woodstock Gallery. 
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Fig. VI. ELIZABETH FRINK. Bird, 1957. Bronze. Height Lins. 
Waddington Galleries. 


JOVAN OBICAN AND Mary BROOKS AT THE WOODSTOCK 
GALLERY 

Jovan Obican was born in Cannes of Yugoslav parents 41 
years ago. He studied at the Academy of Arts in Belgrade, 
and now lives in Dubrovnik. He has had many successful 
exhibitions abroad: Geneva, Venice, Brussels, Philadelphia, 
and now London. His work is inspired by his love for his 
country and its traditions, and in particular for the archaic 
peasant types to be found in its mountain regions. His sculp- 
tures and paintings are sincere and express his poetic vision. 
The paintings have an unsophisticated charm of their own, and 
show an emotional and expressive use of colour. 

The paintings at Miss Brooks’ first exhibition at the Wad- 
dington Gallery still retained visible traces of the landscape 
and figurative impressions that had inspired them. Now Miss 
Brooks has taken the jump. Her recent canvases are abstract. 
They are solidly constructed and the oblique organisation of 
the mass of slabs gives them life and personal intensity. They 
would perhaps benefit from preliminary exercises solely con- 
cerned with a gratuitous working out of their rapports. Never- 
theless, Miss Brooks’ progress has been remarkable. 


ELIZABETH FRINK AT THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES 

Elizabeth Frink has a very engaging artistic personality. 
One can sense her love for sculpture and her admiration for 
the masters whose works have inspired her and for those, like 
McWilliam, with whom she has studied. Most extraordinary 
perhaps is her virile detachment and her almost classical sense 
of repose, of severe serenity—and this in spite of her subject 
matter, the bestiary. Her bestiary, however, is more allegorical 
than realistic. Her fish and birds are imbued with a humanity 
and an individuality that are at once both haughty and inti- 
mate. One is reminded of the famous Panther (now in the 
Museum of Corfu) from the Temple of Artemis at Palaepolis. 
And that is why even her most terrifying sculptures, like the 
bronze Bird (1957), are not brutalised. Anguish and pain have 
been transcended. 


SUMMER COLLECTION AT THE GRABOWSKI GALLERY 

Fifty paintings, divided almost equally between contempor- 
ary English and Polish artists, are on view at this pleasantly 
appointed gallery. Most of them are in the abstract or expres- 
sionist tradition, by young painters as yet little known, but 
including several especially among the Poles (Mleczko, Seguev, 
Kuba-kostynowicz) of a certain originality. 
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By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


Fig. I. Ext Greco St. John’s Vision of the Mysteries of the 
Apocalypse. Canvas: 88! x 78% in. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


New ACCESSIONS AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

Among the recent accessions on display at the Metropolitan 
Museum are an El Greco and a High Renaissance cassapanca, 
both of superb quality and new arrivals on the American art 
scene. The El Greco, St. John’s Vision of the Mysteries of the 
Apocalypse was in the Mannerist Exhibition in Amsterdam in 
1955 and had been in the collection of the painter Ignacio 
Zuloaga. Although its early history is not recorded, it is 
thought to be one of the paintings El Greco was commissioned 
to do for the Hospital of Saint John the Baptist in Toledo, and 
that it was left unfinished at the time of his death in 1614. 
In an article that is a very fine analysis of the painting and 
record of its attribution, Theodore Rousseau, the Curator of 
Paintings, has explained the reasons for believing it to be from 
the hospital in Toledo. Comparing the Metropolitan painting 
to the Baptism by El Greco in the hospital, and taking into 
consideration the proportions of the small version of the pain- 
ting recorded in an inventory of El Greco’s personal copies of 
works he did, leads one to the suggestion that it had been cut 
down to eliminate an incomplete section and that originally 
it would have been a companion to the Baptism. In spite of 
the missing part, the composition is a most exciting example 
of El Greco’s late style with the usual tense interrelationship 
of elongated figures. Typical of El Greco are the beautifully 
colored nude figures that seem to stand on air in nervous poses, 
at once related to and unaware of the intense St. John the 
Evangelist who dominates the picture. St. John looks upward 
with outstretched hands that reflect the light of the vision that 
sends a strange light on his figure. He seems robust and 
young as he possibly kneels in the foreground of the oddly, 
tenuously balanced composition. The Cassapanca, owned by 
Elia Volpi in the twenties, and in the Davanzati Palace, is well- 
known to connoisseurs of Italian furniture. It has been pub- 
lished many times and bears the arms of the Orsini family. 
A product of the third quarter of the sixteenth century, it is a 


combination of bench and chest topped by nude female figures 
reclining on scrolled volutes in an elongated version of the 
Michelangelesque tradition. It is an example of the greatest 
importance and a distinguished addition to the museum’s col- 
lection of Italian furniture. 


ATTILIO SALEMME AT THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 

Attilio Salemme was a strange impelling painter who inven- 
ted a very personal style. His best work was done in a flat 
linear technique almost entirely devoid of curves, but with this 
restricted vocabulary, he expressed many moods and ideas. 
Born in Boston in 1911, he began painting seriously in the 
1940’s, and had his first one-man show in 1945. A successful 
career marked by ever growing recognition was cut short by 
his death in 1955. The Whitney exhibition, a Retrospective, 
included oil paintings, drawings, and watercolors executed be- 
tween 1943 and 1955 and showed the range of his mature ac- 
tivity. There were a few examples that are departures from 
his characteristic style, and these are most puzzling. Salemme 
seems to have ventured off on experiments that have qualities 
he studiously avoided in most of his output, like curved lines, 
deep recession, and suggestions of textures. The typical style 
involved a world of straight lines, rectangles and triangles in 
flat colors with perspective used rarely. Frequently when 
space is suggested in one area it is negated in another part of 
the composition to avoid balance. One feels a connection with 
the surreal in Salemme’s work which was most obvious in his 
early days when he manifested great sympathy for de Chirico 
and Dali in paintings of eerie landscapes. Salemme thought 
his work defied classification, and in the catalogue to the ex- 
hibition he is quoted as saying, “My painting . . . shocks people 
because with one look they realize it is not an aspect of the 
Surrealist school, the Abstract school, the Non-Objective 
school or any other of the modern schools of painting... ” 
Salemme’s style is in many ways abstract, it is dependent on 
the interplay of rectangles and triangles but these forms come 
alive and people a world in pastel colors. The painting illus- 
trated, Inquisition, was described by Salemme two years after 
he painted it: 

The Inquisition is symbolic of all inquisitions, In the guise of 
some idea of dogma a relentless struggle between good and evil is 
dramatised. The result is never a clear cut victory of one over the 
other, but the achievement is always an increase of pain and misery 
compounded by distrust, confusion and suspicion. The ritual of the 
drama is presented by a formal court of symbolic personages headed 
by a deadly character standing on a path that leads past a tombstone 
to a wall. If I have succeeded in creating the feeling that once we 
are on this path there is no unmaimed escape, then I think I have 
communicated my antipathy to all inquisitions—past, present, and 
future 


Fig. II. ATTILI0 SALEMME. Inquisition, 1952. 
Canvas: 40 x 63 ins. 


Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 
















WATERCOLORS AT THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


The Twentieth Biennial International Watercolor Exhibition 
consisted of selections of work from Canada, Mexico, and the 
United States. The objective, to show a cross-section of con- 
temporary work in the advanced or progressive tendencies of 
the countries represented was achieved with great success. Well- 
known painters were shown along with the lesser-known whose 
work was considered to be of high quality. One very inter- 
esting aspect of the exhibition is the fact that it makes one 
aware of the change in the use of the medium which is pointed 
out by John Gordon, the museum’s Curator of Paintings. In 
the classic sense, watercolor is a transparent medium, washed 
on paper lightly. The color of the paper is generally seen 
through the paint and adds vigor to the colors. It is a medium 
used for quick sketches, and is perfect for recording colors so 
that landscape painters used it to advantage for preparatory 
sketches. The advanced painter rarely exploits the transparent 
qualities but uses it because of the ease in applying and pre- 
paring it. He doesn’t hesitate to use it in combination with 
other media, such as collage. For this kind of painter the 
technical elements are unimportant. He strives for striking 
effects and his desire for expression is connected with unfettered 
physical action. For him, the act of painting is a release of 
tension that becomes a dramatic movement. Careful con- 
sideration of the techniques and uses of the media available 
are not of great interest, and there are combinations of more 
varied media like stone and paint. There is a relationship 
between the paintings of the three countries. Each of the 
varying tendencies represented can be discerned in all three. 
The Mexican group was the least familiar to New Yorkers, 
and although it would be difficult to isolate characteristic qual- 
ities, the work shown is vigorous and in the best of the con- 
temporary idioms. Among the Canadian painters are a num- 
ber of familiar names, because New York is as important to 
Canadian artists as those active in the States. Brilliant young 
William Ronald, Jean-Paul Riopelle, and Roloff Beny are but 
three who can be pointed out. The United States section in- 
cluded many more familiar names, and with some, like William 
Baziotes, it is good to see them in the context of progressive 
painting to gain further insight into their work. 


MEXICAN SCULPTURE AT THE MUSEUM OF PRIMITIVE ART 

“Stone Sculpture from Mexico” is the title of the current 
exhibition at the Museum of Primitive Art. It includes a 
variety of objects that range in date from the Pre-Classic Period 
800 B.C.—1 A.D., to the Late Post-Classic Period 1200-1250 
A.D., and represent several different regions of the country. 
Some of the sculpture is in the form of objects that seem to 
have been functional. Particularly confusing are the stone 
yokes believed to have been worn by the players in the cere- 
monial ball games. Reliefs on the walls of the ball court at 
Tajin show men wearing what resemble stone yokes around 
their waists like belts. Dr. Gordon Eckholm, the museum’s 
consultant in Mexican archeology, believes it possible that 
athletes of the Classic Period (300-600 A.D.) wore heavy stone 
yokes during ball games, but it is also conceivable that the 
stone yokes were for special ceremonies, and that lighter ver- 
sions were worn for the games. Regardless of their function, 
the yokes are most appealingly decorated in stylised, abstract, 
almost linear patterns carved on the stone. Palmate stones 
may also have been used in ball games. These are palm leaf 
forms, elongated into a phallic shape, which in the ball-court 
reliefs seem to have been worn resting on a thick belt (the yoke) 
to stand upright in front of the body. Its meaning is a mys- 
tery, but it, too, is decorated in strong, simple designs in low 
relief, that in some instances seem based on woven patterns. 
Among the earliest examples exhibited is an Olmec yoke that 
was evidently one of a pair worn on either the arms or legs. 
It is a head, with thick lips, a flat nose and slanting eyes. It 
has holes through the cheeks and is hollow inside. The fea- 
tures have added strength because of their simplification. One 
of the latest objects in the exhibition is illustrated. It is a figure 
of Quetzalcoatl, one of the most important Aztec deities, exe- 
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Fig. III. Figure of Quetzalcoatl, Aztec, c. 1200-1520 A.D. 
Glassy rhyolite, height 224 ins. 
The Museum of Primitive Art, New York. 


cuted in the Late Post-Classic Period. Since the god’s name 
means “precious serpent”, he is shown as a plumed serpent 
with a human head peering through the mouth, seemingly a 
statue of a man in the guise of a serpent. A minimum of 
attention is given the minor details of the feathers and scales 
to impart greater power to the small figure which is rendered 
with grace. Simple forthright rendering seems one character- 
istic of all the objects in the exhibition and exciting exploitation 
of stone as a sculptural medium another in a show that gives 
one pause to think of the power of primitive man to express 
himself. 


Foy SALE AT PARKE-BERNET 

The results at the sale of the collection of the late Thelma 
Chrupler Foy have aroused great interest. A total of 2,625,880 
dollars was made, the highest amount ever received for a private 
collection at auction in the United States. The collection, 
ranging from modern French painting to the finest 18th cen- 
tury objects of art and furniture, reflected the exquisite taste 
of the astute woman responsible for it. Record prices at the 
sale included 255,000 dirs for Renoir’s “Les Filles de Durand- 
Ruel”, an oil of the two daughters of the famous Parisian 
dealer who aided the Impressionists and 180,000 dlrs for a pas- 
tel by Degas, “Danseuse sur la Scene”. Several other Renoirs 
and Degas’ were sold at substantial prices in a group of seven- 
teen pictures that included Guys, Vuillard and Toulouse Lau- 
trec. A number of well-known cabinetmakers were represented 
in Mrs. Foy’s collection of French furniture, and the prices 
for their work were impressive. A table a écrire by Martin 
Carlin brought 25,000 dirs., a pair of Louis XVI ebony com- 
modes by Jacques Dubois, 27,000 dirs., and marquetry com- 
modes by Louis Peridiez, 28,000 dirs. A Louis XV Savon- 
nerie carpet sold for 30,000 dirs., and a Sévres bleu turquoise 
and gold dessert service, 60,000 dirs. It is a curious phenom- 
enon of contemporary taste that relates the French Impression- 
ists with the 18th century decorative arts. Both bring the 
highest prices in the art market and conceivably the exquisite 
nature of each appeals to th same taste. 


BOOK 
REVIEWS 


ENGRAVED GLASS 1952—1958. By 
LAURENCE WHISTLER. Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 5 gns. 


IF genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains then Laurence Whistler certainly is 
a genius with steel point and glass. The 
illustrations of his recent work in “En- 
graved Glass 1952—1958” display superb 
craftsmanship meticulously executed. This 
work is rendered all the more difficult, 
particularly with the architectural subjects, 
in that a flat design has to be rendered 
on to a rounded surface and in that the 
shadows cannot be applied as in other 
forms of art, but only the light. 

The engraving is built up with minute 
dots which must be applied with great 
accuracy if the picture is to read, and the 
author mentions that these are applied at 
the rate of eight per second stipple fashion. 

Good craftsmanship and _ endless 
patience, commendable qualities in them- 
selves, do not however necessarily consti- 
tute good art and it is with this in mind 
that the various pieces illustrated must be 
assessed. Just as one does not admire an 
oil painting as a piece of decorated canvas 
but by the work on it, so with Whistler’s 
work on sheet glass, the engraving is the 
all important thing as there is little in- 
trinsic beauty in sheet glass. With glass 
goblets however, which may be things of 
beauty in themselves, the engraving should 
be designed and applied to enhance this 
beauty and not to use the glass merely as 
a vehicle for the engraving. Whistler has 
achieved this with success, particularly 
with the glasses he has designed himself 
and had specially made for him, although 
being straight sided to facilitate the en- 
graving, perhaps the designs suffer a little 
by their severe lines and one senses a little 
struggle here. 

The photographs in the book (there are 
90 of them) are quite unnatural as the en- 
graving does not show up so boldly but 
is quite faint and almost indiscernible 
when the glass is handled naturally and 
the glass itself takes priority which perhaps 
is at it should be. The effect of contrast 
is only obtained by placing the glass 
against a dark background with a correctly 


placed strong light. The revival of the 
art of “diamond point” engraving was 
practised a little before Whistler used the 
medium and many fine examples are being 
produced but he stands alone in the 
“stipple” technique. Nothing finer has 
been produced since Wolfe and Green- 
wood and other Masters of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries and it is to be 
hoped that he will produce many more 
Pieces as it seems doubtful whether he will 
have a successor quite in the same class. 


W. J. WiLson. 


THE CASE OF SALVADOR DALI. 
By Fleur Cowles. Heinemann. 42s. 


THIS book—the first serious authorised 
biography of the greatest eccentric—if not 
genius—of our time and of the mysterious 
Gala, his Russian wife—is, the author 
states, “part clinical report, part journa- 
list’s round-up, part collector’s cabinet of 
anecdotes and quotes, part anthology and 
part my own personal portrait of a friend 
I have known for years—a man who has 
alternately vexed, amused, annoyed and 
even occasionally delighted me, just as he 
has everyone he has ever known, in his 
inescapable way”. It does not pretend to 
evaluate Dali as a painter. 

Part One: The Man, begins with the 
Costa Brava, geology and the influence of 
Gaudi; shows how his sister Ana Maria 
(and the critics) looked upon the young 
Salvador ; tells of his love for Gala; 
his relation to Paris, New York and Lon- 
don, TV and politics. In Part Two: 
The Genius, she deals with the author, 
poet, scenarist-librettist, inventor, designer, 
painter, critic and mystic. And in Part 
Three: The Paranoiac, the “clinical” 
facts and Dali and the Fetish. 

Fleur Cowles (celebrated American 
hostess, journalist, author, diplomat and 
now painter) includes appraisals by others: 
“to balance his own shatteringly frank 
opinions of himself. Both his and the 
outsider’s views are needed in getting to 
know the man who has been so many- 
sided: so insistent and megalomaniac, so 
amusing the friend, so uncontrollable the 
student, so wicked the child, so wild the 
dandy, so passionate the Leonardo, so 
Freudian the analyst, so social the gadfly, 
so polished the draughtsman, so super- 
realist the Surrealist, so skilful the Cellini 
(and the Vermeer re-incarnate as well), so 
gifted the author, so nimble the Midas, 
so impressive the poet, so royalist the 


thinker, so creative the scenarist-designer- 
librettist - couturier-sculptor-and-jeweller, 
so extravert the showman, so playful the 
humorist, so erudite the scholar, so con- 
troversial the painter, so complex the 
Catholic, and so devout the worshipper 
of his wife...” (Dali promises a whole 
book devoted to Gala in which she will 
become “one of these mythological 
Beatrices whom history is forced to carry 
on its back. . .”. 

An excellent, readable and entertaining 
book. Strictly un-Dalinian (how else?) 
but she gives us plenty of peeps—behind 
the Ironic Paranoiac-Critical Curtain. 
There are 10 illustrations and 36 fine 
plates of incredible rocks, Dali’s home 
and some unposed portraits—hornrimmed, 
printing with an octopus! The brilliantly 
coloured shiny dust-cover is Dalinian: 
like one of its watches, it curls up, over 
and out of its own accord. 

Those who like their Dali neat (The 
Secret Life (1942) and Dali on Modern 
Art (1958)) may be disappointed, but this 
is for those Madhatters who, in spite of the 
call (and shake) “Wake up and Dream in 
Freedom!” still keep falling asleep any- 
way. And all critics who, if not critically 
ill, are no great shakes either. 


J. DALTON. 


EPOCH AND ARTIST. By 
JONES. Faber and Faber. 


DAVID 
25s. 


A STRANGE romantic fascination for “the 
mystery of the British past—the Island of 
Britain and its specialness” links the poet- 
painters Blake, Rossetti and David Jones. 
In this collection of essays, reviews, pre- 
faces and broadcasts the prevailing thread 
is the writer’s Welsh ancestry, the theme 
of the opening Autobiographical Talk. 
This leads not only to his interest in art, 
Roman Britain, and Roman Catholic 
ritual, but to his investigations into the 
Arthurian Myth, which he explains bv 
referring to apt parallels in ancient as well 
as present day occurrences. The Arthur- 
ian legend is also the subject of two of his 
most important paintings in the Tate 
Gallery and his book helps to reveal the 
deep significance he attaches to the subject. 
One wishes that he had written more about 
his own painting. His appreciation of his 
contemporaries is wide, embracing Stanley 
Spencer and the abstractions of Victor 
Pasmore, whom he defends against the 
onslaught of Douglas Cooper: “Those 
of us whose work no one, I imagine, would 
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call abstract, know nevertheless, that it is 
an abstract quality, however hidden and 
devious, which determines the worth of 
any work .... The one common factor 
implicit in all the arts of man resides in 
a certain juxtaposition of forms”. Such 
statements on a variety of problems reveal 
the soundness of the author’s judgments, 
even if these are sometimes expressed in an 
intricate form. The subjects treated in- 
clude George Borrow and Wales, The 
Viae, the Roman Roads of Britain, A Note 
on Mr. Berenson’s Views, and apprecia- 
tions of Christopher Smart, Eric Gill and 
James Joyce’s Dublin. The prefaces to 
his two books “In Parenthesis” and “The 
Anathemata” are particularly penetrating, 
though lists of acknowledgments may seem 
out of place in a sequence of collected 
papers. However, the mind of David 
Jones is capable of such breathtaking leaps 
across the centuries, that nothing can ap- 
pear incongruous in his writings and they 
all help to shed light on him as an artist 
and as a poet. 

Mary CHAMOT. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHARTER- 
HOUSE, ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, 
WINCHESTER. Eighteen reproduc- 
tions from the original aquatints pub- 
lished by Ackermann. With an intro- 
duction by R. Birley, and descriptive 
text on each School. Charles W. 
Traylen. £4 10s. Edition de Luxe 
£18. 

AMONG the colour plate books which ap- 

peared in such large numbers at the 

beginning of the last century Ackermann’s 

Public Schools, published in 1816, 

occupies a high place. Of the three artists 

(William Westall, Frederick Mackenzie, 

and Augustus Pugin the Elder) who did 

most of the drawings for Ackermann, 

Westall is probably the best, and he is 

responsible for all but three of the plates 

reproduced in this selection. No process 
of reproduction can be wholly successful 
in rendering the crisp grain of aquatint, 
but these are of a high standard and of 
the same size as the originals. The views 
are mostly familiar ones, and it is remark- 
able how little, on the whole, they have 
changed in a hundred-and-fifty years. It 
is a pity the same cannot be said for the 
surroundings, notably of Eton and Har- 
row, whose rural solitude is here only 
glimpsed at. The short texts on each 
school bring history and topography up 
to date. Altogether, for those who cannot 
run to the high price now commanded by 
the 1816 edition this is an admirable 
substitute. W. R. JEUDWINE. 


“GREAT COINS AND MEDALS. Text 
by JEAN BABELON with 167 photo- 
graphs by J. Rousier. (37 pp. + 160 
pl., page size 104 x 82 ins., London, 
Thames & Hudson, 1959. Price 
£3 3s. 

‘THIS sumptuous book illustrates more 

than 160 coins and medals by means of 

greatly enlarged direct photographs. Pre- 
ference for direct photography is still not 
general in this country, though the 
process has had its advocates, notably 

Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland, but it must be 

conceded that M. Roubier’s photographs, 

with a few exceptions, provide a trium- 
phant vindication. Where the plates are 


unsuccessful, too, it is usually because 
the coin chosen for illustration was an 
inferior specimen. 

Quite outstanding are the Renaissance 
coins and medals which account for 74 of 
the illustrations. Of more uneven quality 
are the 40 Roman coins, though most are 
successful. The 34 Greek coins are per- 
haps a little disappointing, not only be- 
cause the author is preoccupied with the 
human face—a less misleading title would 
have been “Great Portrait Coins and 
Medals”. It will be gathered that quite 
disproportionately few mediaeval coins 
have been chosen, and the text makes it 
quite clear that M. Babelon, like most 
classical numismatists, is completely out 
of sympathy with the Middle Ages. A 
statement such as one that “the Caroling- 
ian renaissance is not reflected in the 
history of numismatics” is so wide of the 
mark that one ceases to be surprised that 
the Ottonian Renaissance is ignored. 

Despite a number of inaccuracies, then, 
this is a work that will give great pleasure 
to the fortunate possessor, and Messrs. 
Thames & Hudson are to be congratu- 
lated upon the quality of plates, format 
and binding. The study of medals is 
rather neglected in this country at the 
present time, and it is to be hoped that 
this book may lead to a revival of interest 
in this field. R. H. M. DOLLeY. 


LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION IN 
COLOUR. By LEONARD RICHMOND, 
R.O.1., R.B.A. Pitman. 30s. 

THE innumerable army of enthusiastic and 
serious amateur painters and that other of 
art students in Britain stands ever ready 
to welcome this type of book, and few 
people are better qualified than Leonard 
Richmond to provide it. He is himself 
a soundly successful artist, able to pro- 
duce landscape which is neither too much 
nature nor too much stylisation. He is an 
excellent colourist. Most important, he 
has had a long life of experience conduct- 
ing those sketching and painting holiday 
courses where the students are confronted 
with the difficulties of depicting nature 
and the advising artist is confronted with 
those of explaining how to do it. This 
is more practical and less theoretic than 
the usual approach of the art-master in an 
art school ; and Mr. Richmond has used 
it as the basis of this book. 

As one would expect he has recorded 
his own problems with individual speci- 
mens of his work, and has used these for 
the eight full colour and the monochrome 
illustrations. His chapters go straight to 
the technique. The first is on the whole 
arrangement and composition of the 
forms, and one felt that perhaps the author 
could have afforded to be a little more 
obvious, providing some more diagram- 
matic analyses of his pictures, since these 
are so very helpful to beginners. The 
skeleton thus dealt with, tone values (that 
unsuspected trap for the unskilled) and 
the composition in colour which is the 
book’s avowed concern have chapters de- 
voted to them. Then the painting of 
mountains and of water—Leonard Rich- 
mond’s own specialities. A final chapter 
of scattered hints may prove useful, but 
rather spoils the design of the book. How- 
ever, here is another helpful volume, as 
practical as it is pleasant in production. 

Horace SHIpp. 
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Huguenot Silver 
in England 


1688 - 1727 
J. F. HAYWARD 


The first volume in a new series, FABER 
MONOGRAPHS ON SILVER, similar in format 
and style to the Faber Monographs on 
Pottery and Porcelain. The general editor 
of the new series is A. G. Grimwade. With 
97 pages of photographs, one in colour. 45/- 


Islamic Pottery and 
Italian Maiolica 


in a Private Collection 
BERNARD RACKHAM 
A handsome volume in which Mr Rackham 
describes and illustrates some 430 specimens 
in a private collection. It will serve as a 
useful supplement to works in the series 
of Faber Monographs on Pottery and 
Porcelain dealing with similar categories. 
With 237 pages of plates, 5 in colour. 84/- 


Later Chinese 


Porcelain 
SOAME JENYNS 


A fully revised new edition. In the series 
of Faber Monographs on Pottery and Por- 
celain. With 124 pages of plates, 4 in col- 
our, and 10 reproductions of reign marks. 


50/- 
Chinese Art in 
the 20th Century 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


The first comprehensive survey, in any 
language, of the art of China during the 


first half of the 20th century. With an 
Introduction by Sir Herbert Read. With 76 
plates, 4 in colour, 5 photographs and 8 
illustrations of graphic work. 63/- 


POCKET BOOK OF 
English Ceramic 
Marks 


& those of Wales, Scotland & Ireland 
J. P. CUSHION 


A pocket-size aid for collectors, dealers and 
students. 10/6 


HANDBOOK OF 
English Costume 
in the 19th Century 


C, WILLETT 
and PHILLIS CUNNINGTON 


With this nineteenth-century volume Dr and 
Mrs. Cunnington conclude their invaluable 
series of handbooks of English costume 
from 900 to 1900 A.D. With 247 drawings 
by Phillis Cunnington and Cecil D. Everitt, 
and a colour plate. 84/- 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


The second week of July will see a days devoted to the sale 
of books, manuscripts, silver and porcelain from Burghley. 

July 13: EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL PORCELAIN: This 
should prove a fascinating sale alike for the serious collector and 
the dilettante, comprising as it does a cross section from the por- 
celain cabinets at Burghley, and of which many foe have the 
distinction of being recorded in the Inventory of 1680 

July 15: HIGHLY IMPORTANT PRINTED BOOKS AND 
AN EARLY MANUSCRIPT. Comprising Americana, Atlases, 
Books with Coloured Plates, early Scientific and Medical works. 
The collection also includes ar. important 15th century vellum 
manuscript of Randolph Higden’s Polycronicon translated into 
English by John de Trevisa, large folio, decorated in gold and 
colours in contemporary skin covered boards. 

July 17; ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SILVER. The third sale 
which will be devoted to important English and Foreign silver 
will challenge comparision with that from the Chatsworth Col- 
lection offered last year. This includes a piece of the utmost 
rarity, the Burghley Nef, a French silvergilt and nautilus shell 
ship saltcellar which bears a French maker's mark and another 
mark of a crowned Y which is probably to be interpreted as the 
Paris date letter for the year 1505. 

The outstanding item in the English section of the sale is a 
fine silvergilt toilet service by David Willaume junior, 1734, en- 
graved with the arms of Brownlow, 8th Earl of Exeter, who had 
married ten years earlier Hannah daughter of Thomas Cham- 
bers. 

PICTURES AND DRAWINGS. The Bellini and Rubens 
drawings in the sale of July 7th have already been noted;_in 
addition there are fine examples by Avercamp, J. B. Huet, J. L. 
David, a sketch book recording every phase of his activity by 
Domenico Beccafumi, and another Rubens of a standing nude 
woman: a small collection of Wilson drawings related to the 
Roman sketch book of 1752 in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and some further delightful Windsor and Eton drawings by Paul 
Sandby 

Imporiant paintings and drawings of the 19th and 20th centu- 
ries will appear on the 17th. These include three splendid 
Sickerts, an important Boudin, the latter from Lord Crawford, 
a Renoir sketch, a Soutine portrait of Zborowski, a still life by 
Buffet, and paintings and drawings by Sir Matthew Smith, Cam- 
ille Pisarro, Matisse, Harpignies, Rodin, Rex Whistler, Klee, 
Suzanne Valadon, Hegedusic of 1933, and a collection of still life 
by Szuknovich. A week later there will be a sale of Old Masters 
ind there will of course be the usual sales in the other Fridays 
of the month 

FURNITURE. The sales on the 2nd and the 9th are rather 
above average in their content of 18th century English and French 
pieces, and on the 16th there is a fine sale of Continental exam- 
ples. Amongst others a small Louis XV marquetry table stamped 
R.V.L.C., a Louis XVI commode stamped J. N. Petit, numerous 
other small pieces and some tapestry chairs. There are a few 
English examples particularly a George I gilt gesso suite and a 
mid 18th century suite upholstered in floral tapestry; we would 
also mention an Italian bronze inkstand by Andrea Riccio. 

PORCELAIN. Many important pieces feature in the sale on 
the 20th. A tremendous rarity is the du Paquier (Vienna) chand- 
elier in amazingly good condition after 200 years and possibly 
the first of its kind ever to appear at auction. From Sir Philip 
Grey Egerton there is an enchanting garniture de cheminee in 
in contemporary Louis XV ormolu. The fine pair of Meissen 
Mennecy porcelain modelled as “Pagodas” and superbly mounted 
ormolu mounted candelabra which recently made 3,000 guineas 
here have their counterpart in another pair comparable in design 
and quality are in this sale. There is a fine early Meissen tea 
service by Herold and a collection of Sevres which although in 
some cases re-decorated nevertheless contains many good 18th 
century pieces in their original state. 

The last sale of the month and the season is of Chinese por- 
celain and hardstones on the 27th. 

SILVER. Besides the main sale of the Marquess of Exeter's 
property on July 17th there are a number of interesting items in 
the sale on July 8th. These include a pair of vase-shaped wine- 
coolers by Paul Storr, 1818; an extremely large and fine Monteith 
of 1700 by Thomas Jenkins sent for sale by Sir Hubert Hollins; 
several pairs of George II candlesticks, and a Charles I circular 
saucer-dish of 1629. The main interest of the sale will however 
undoubtedly be concentrated in the foreign section which includes 
a very fine silvergilt Chalice, possibly Hungarian of about 1500; 
a German parcelgilt ewer and dish apparently a Coronation gift 
of the Archduke Ferdinand Charles, Augsburg circa 1655; and 
a rare silvergilt combination candlestick, goblet and paten made 
in Nuremberg in the second half of the 16th century. 

A further sale on July 29th will be mainly composed of old 
English silver and will include a set of four two-handed oblong 
sauce-tureens and dovers of 1807, and a pair of George I table 
candlesticks by Louis Cuny, 1719. 





ANTIQUITIES. 
for the 14th and includes two Celtic gold armillae, a Hurrian gold 
figure of a female, numerous Egyptian mummy accoutrements in 
gold and a fish demon in porous lava and a small version of the 
famous large Easter Island statues in lava, both from the recent 
expedition to Easter Island. 


A fine sale of Antiquities has been arranged 


SOTHEBY’S 


July 8th. Fine Old Master Paintings and Drawings, including 
a Sketch by Sir Peter Paul Rubens for the series of tapestries 
with the History of Achilles, a landscape with the Baptism of 
Christ by Isenbrandt, Still Life by Willem Claes Heda, a hunting 
scene by Philip Wouvermans, a Venetian Capriccio by Francesco 
Guardi, a drawing of a man by G. B. Tiepolo, and the head of 
a young girl by Watteau, a fine landscape with Christ and the 
Woman of Canaan by Francois Millet, The Virgin and Child with 
St Anne by Sir Anthony van Dyck, and works by De Heem, Dan- 
iel Seghers, Nicolas van Verendael, Martin de Vos, Jan van der 
Capelle, and Art van der Neer. 

July 9th. Fine English and Continental Silver and Gold Plate, 
including two fine heavy gold boxes presented to Sir James 
Stirling. Bt., Edinburgh, 1796 and London, 1799, a George III 
gold cup and cover by Parker and Wakelin, 1772, a mother-of- 
pearl and silver mounted cup, possibly Scottish, 1600, George I 
tapersticks, two double-tipped sauce-boats by Paul de Lamerie, 
1724/5, a coffee pot by Thomas Farrer, 1727, a George II cake 
basket by Aldridge and Stamper, 1753, two pair of matching 
candlesticks, 1782/1700, pieces by Hester Bateman, and a George 
III salver engraved with th Royal Arms, 1818; also a fine German 
silver-gilt dish of large size by Johann Erhard Heuglin, Augsburg 
c. 1730, a French ecuelle, probably Toulouse, c. 1730, and a pair 
of Swedish coconut cups and covers by Pehr Zethelins, Stockholm 
1808/9. 

July 9th. Portrait Miniatures, Watches and Scientific Instru- 
ments, Renaissance Works of Art, Gold Boxes and Objects of 
Vertu, including a 17th Century German rock crystal covered jar 
with enamel mounts, a rare pair of Berlin enamel candlesticks, 
an Imperial Chinese gold bowl and ewer, a South German silver- 
gilt and enamel beaker, ighteenth century French and Swiss gold 
snuff boxes, animal carvings and other works of art by Carl 
Fabergé. 

July 10th. Works of Art, Oriental Carpets, Tapestries, Clocks, 
English and Continental Furniture, including a large early 19th 
Century Savonnerie carpet, a 17th Century Brussels armorial 
panel with the arms of William and Mary, an important Merton 
Abbey tapestry designed by Burne-Jones, a pair of George II 
wall mirrors attributed to Benjamin Goodison, a pair of William 
Kent giltwood settees, and a twelve-fold Coromandel lacquer 
screen. 


July 13th. Fine sporting Prints, Views, Old Master Engravings 
and Etchings etc. 
July 14th. Chinese Porcelain and Works of Art, inclding por- 


celain with underglaze blue decoration, Manchu monochromes 
and enamelled porcelain, fine armorial “famille rose” services 
and a jade carving of a water buffalo. 

July 15th. Fine Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century Paintings 
and Drawings, including four watercolours by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., and other fine examples by Blake, Rowlandson, Constable, 
Girtin, Varley and De Wint, a collection of sporting paintings by 
Alken, Davis, Herring, Laporte, Sartorius and Wootten, portraits 
of Frances Coates, George Romney and Joseph Wright of Derby, 
an attractive landscape in the Jura by Jacques Laurent and Adam 
Wolfgang Toepffer, four compositions by Benjamin West, also 
genre pictures, and a group of landscapes by Cornelius Krieghoff. 

July 16th. Portrait Miniatures, Objects of Vertu, Gold Boxes 
and Faberge, including a fine collection of Fabergé animal car- 
vings, and good eighteenth century French and English gold 
snuff boxes. 

July 17th. Works of Art, Oriental Carpets, Textiles, English 
and Continental Furniture, including 17th and 18th Century and 
Regency needlework pictures, a 16th Century needlework table 
carpet and a Louis XVI gros point panel. July 17th. Fine Coins 
and Medals. 

July 20th. Egyptian, Greek and Roman Antiquities, Indian, 
Oceanic. American and African Art, including an Italic necklace, 
c. 8th Century B.C., an unusual Baule gong and a fine Baule 
ceremonial mask. 

July 21st: English Pottery and Porcelain, including an inter- 
esting series of blue-dash chargers, saltglaze and agateware tea- 
pots, a Worcester blue-scale tea service of the Wall Period, and 
a rare Worcester white figure of a gardener. 

July 22nd. Old Master Paintings and Drawings. 

July 22nd. At 2-30 p.m. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century 
Paintings and Drawings. 

July 23rd. English and Continental Silver and Plate. 

July 23rd and following day. Continental Porcelain, Glass, 
French Paperweights, Oriental Carpets, Tapestries. Clocks, 
English and ‘Continental Furniture, including a Louis XVI com- 
mode, a: marquetry guéridon signed M. Carlin, a French 18th 
Century tapestry. 
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Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery Specialities 








APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.| 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3_ KNI 7566 = 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 
DRIAN GALLERY Modern Masters 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 
DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVIlth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 WHtehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.! Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY senieiie 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 MAY fair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
GRABOWSKI GALLERY Exhibitions of Paintings and Water-colours 
84 SLOANE AVENUE, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.3 by Contemporary Artists 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. aioe: 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.|! of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.|. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W. | 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.! XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 

8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 

17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.! 


O'"HANA GALLERY Important French Paintings of the 19th and 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 20th Centuries. Till September 
(Continued on page /2) 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 
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Specialities 




















21 DAVIES STREET, W.| 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.| 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.| 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


WeEStern 2647 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.|  Welbeck 565! 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 

147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY 

16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.| MAYfair 4419 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 


Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
English and Continental Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 


Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 





Les Galeries de 





Peinture a Paris 





BERGGRUEN & CIE 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. 


BERRI LARDY & CIE 
4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS 6° 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


PAUL FACCHETTI 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7°. 


GALERIE FRICKER 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8°. 


GALERIE KLEBER 
24 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 7°. 


GALERIE JEANNE BUCHER 
9ter BD. DU MONTPARNASSE, PARIS 6° 


GALERIE LARA VINCY 
47 RUE DE SEINE, 6° 


PASCALE 
20 RUE JACOB, 6°. 


GALERIE ST-PLACIDE 
41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. 


GALERIE VENDOME 
12 RUE DE LA PAIX 


















BAB 02.12 


ODE 52-19 


ELY 20-57 


SEG 6432 


DAN 72.51 


ODEON 68.79 


KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 


MARCOUSSIS - VUILLARD - CHARCHOUNE - MOULY 
HILAIRE - LALOE - F. BRET - ARDITI - CARLETTI 


ARP, DRAWINGS 1912—1959. 
RELIEFS, SCULPTURES, TAPESTRIES 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


FORQUIN, GLEIZES, GROMAIRE, HERBIN, JAWLENSKY, 
LERSY, A. MARCHAND, METZINGER, etc. 


DEGOTTEX, FERRON, FRANCIS, JAFFE, HANTAI, 
LOUBCHANSKY, MITCHELL, REIGL, RIOPELLE 


BISSIERE - VIEIRA DA SILVA - TOBEY - STAEL 
BERTHOLLE - REICHEL - PAGAVA - NALLARD 
MOSER - CHELIMSKY - AGUAYO 


ALLIO - CLOUGH - KITO - MUNFORD - RAZA 
WOSTAN 


HALPERN, JEAN-MARIE, QUENEAU 


PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 
CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 


CHARMY, MORERE, NEILLOT, PALUE, JEAN PUY, ROCHE, THIOUT 
OPE 84-77 


and 
PIERRE DUMONT, MATHIEU VERDILHAN, VALTAT 
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\. ROBINSON 


Diameter: 12 ins. Weight: 158 ozs. 
A Fine GEORGE III Silvergilt Bowl, 1814, by William Elliott. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 








Si mbol of Gmperial 2 
“J uymbo of C/mperial —/ower 


Old Chinese rugs are full of sym- 
bolism, and the Dragon is frequently 
seen. The monster shown is the 
Imperial Dragon, having five claws 
on each foot, and represents the 
power of the Royal House. The 
border design represents deep water 
and from the centre of each side 
rises the Sacred Mountain. 
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Famous for Fine Carpets BRISTOL 
162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Exhibition Hall: 112 BROMPTON ROAD FRINTON-on-SEA 
Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 AMSTERDAM 





